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THE WORLD'S TRADE AFTER 
THE WAR 



BY SIDNEY WEBB 



Sooner or later the appalling calamity that is now op- 
pressing nearly the whole civilized world will come to an 
end, and all the belligerent countries will have to face the 
very serious difficulties of peace. Large parts of Europe 
and Asia will be cold and hungry, and near starvation. 
The problem, however long it may be deferred, will come 
upon the statesmen with startling suddenness. Many of 
their fine-spun imaginations will disappear into thin air. 
They will, for instance, with regard to imports and exports, 
find it quite impracticable simply to leave trade to the 
unrestricted and unguided enterprises of merchants and 
shipowners eager only to make profit. The Central Powers 
will certainly not be allowed to carry out their rumored 
project of buying up all the available raw materials that 
neutral countries have to dispose of. It will, we suggest, 
be found equally impracticable to put in operation the 
policy understood to be outlined in the vague resolutions of 
the Paris Economic Conference of the Allied Governments, 
to which the limited States have never acceded, of a hostile 
boycott of the Central Powers. 

At the close of the war what the various Governments will 
be faced with will not be opportunities of enriching them- 
selves at the cost of their enemies, but the imminent danger 
of famine, in one country or another; with a calamitous 
general shortage of some of the principal foodstuffs such 
as cereals and meat, threatening, quite possibly, extensive 
local starvation; with huge deficiencies in most countries 
in such materials as the metallic ores, coal, timber, hides, 
oil, wool, rubber, potash and so forth without which civil 
employment of the demobilized millions cannot be resumed; 
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and with such a scarcity of merchant shipping and railway 
wagons, and such a dilapidation of all the ways of land 
transport as seriously to aggravate all the shortages of com- 
modities. In some parts of Europe and Asia, it is scarcely 
too much to say, society may be not far from dissolution 
from sheer want. What the diplomatists must necessarily 
settle, actually as part of the very negotiations for peace, 
is how this quite imminent peril of widespread unemploy- 
ment and starvation can be averted. In this sense the general 
revictualling of the whole Western world will be as urgent 
as was the revictualling of Paris, which had to be made part 
of the terms of armistice in 1871. 

The entry into the war of the United States, which is 
the largest exporter of nearly all the commodities that the 
rest of the world wants, and the influence which the United 
States exercises on the South American Republics, which 
have a large part of the remainder of the exportable surpluses 
of foodstuffs and raw materials, impose upon the United 
States the obligation, in this matter, of leading the policy 
of the world. 

We may take it for granted that, in the stress of such 
urgent need, the Government of every nation, whatever its 
political or economic theories, will be driven to maintain, 
at any rate for some time after peace, the controls which it 
has had to exercise during war; that it will refuse, what- 
ever may be the relative price-levels, to permit the export 
of any of the commodities within its dominions (including 
its colonial possessions) of which it has not a supply sufficient 
for the needs of its own people ; and that it will not allow its 
merchant shipping to go off to earn high freights in convey- 
ing goods elsewhere, without first ensuring a sufficient supply 
of the imports that its own citizens require. On the other 
hand each country will be under the most urgent need of 
developing as much export trade as possible, in order both 
to find prompt employment for its disbanded soldiers and 
to be able to pay for the imports it imperatively requires. 
It will accordingly be absolutely dependent on other coun- 
tries for the raw materials that it needs for its manufactures. 
No country will be able to leave these operations to the 
law of supply and demand, or the enlightened attempts 
of profit-seeking merchants to move things from where they 
are cheapest to where they will sell at the highest prices. 
For the world famine will be even more of a money famine 
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than a food famine. Whole classes of people in every 
country, it may even be the whole populations of some 
countries, will if concerted arrangements to prevent un- 
employment are not made, find themselves, hungry as they 
are, without what the economists call an " effective demand." 
They will have no money to buy the food and materials that 
they need, or to pay the freight for bringing them; and 
without food and materials they will be unable to produce 
that which would enable them to buy. Simple reliance on 
the law of supply and demand, and freedom of trade, in 
the unparalleled world shortage into which we are steering 
would result (as it did in Ireland in 1847, and in many 
other cases) in foodstuffs being exported from lands where 
people are dying of starvation, because they have no means 
of paying the high prices that the foodstuffs are fetching 
elsewhere; that is to say, in the rich persons, the rich classes, 
the rich countries being able to satisfy all their needs, and 
the poor getting absolutely nothing. In the interests not 
of humanity, but also of the continued prosperity of the rest 
of the world, this crushing of the poor into starvation must 
not be allowed. And in the present state of Europe the 
poor will not allow it. They would rise in revolt and upset 
any government. 

However reluctant the statesmen may be to grapple with 
this problem, they will be compelled, in the interest of the 
whole world, as well as of their own country, imperatively 
to do so; and they need to do so pretty promptly. Peace, 
when it comes, will come like a thief in the night ; and famine 
will be very near at hand to some, at least, of the European 
populations. Let us face the situation as it is revealing it- 
self. Apart from what we might, as cosmopolitan idealists 
desire, we shall be compelled to take into account the ob- 
stinate determination of peoples, like governments, to main- 
tain what they conceive to be their national interests. No 
nation will forego, for the sake of the others, any part of 
what it is within its power to keep for the maintenance of 
its own people. 

We shall need: — 

(1) To permit each nation, including all the belligerents without ex- 
ception, to assure itself that the interests of its manufacturers, 
traders and consumers, will be as far as possible safeguarded, 
alike in the supply of necessary commodities and in opportunities 
for the export of all they can spare; 
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(2) To permit the Allied Governments to assure themselves, con- 
formably to the Paris Economic Conference, that their joint and 
several interests in their own raw materials and mutual trade, and 
the earliest possible satisfaction of their need of other commodi- 
ties, shall be protected from any form of economic aggression at 
the hands of the Central Powers ; 

(3) To permit, as we must in all fairness say, the Central Powers 
equally to assure themselves that their joint and several interests 
in their own raw materials and mutual trade, and the earliest 
possible satisfaction of their need of other commodities, shall be 
protected from any form of economic aggression at the hands of 
the Allied Powers ; and (as it is clear we must add) 

(4) To permit and even to encourage each Government to adopt, within 
its own Empire, such measures of " preference " to its own people, 
and " development " of its own resources as it thinks will, whilst 
increasing the aggregate product that it makes for the world, 
without actual aggression on other countries, augment the soli- 
darity and economic strength of its own. 

One or other of these objects might, if it stood alone, 
conceivably be attained by separate national measures of 
this or that kind — by free trade or protective tariffs, by con- 
trol of colonies or by government ownership of the means 
of production. But if we are to secure peace, and at the 
same time prevent starvation, all the objects have to be 
attained, and attained simultaneously, without delay, and 
with (a) the least possible interference with the initiative and 
freedom of enterprise of the individual producers; (b) the 
least possible increase of cost to the consumers, especially as 
regards foodstuffs, raw materials and the components of 
other manufactures; (c) the least possible injury to any 
nation; and (d) if only because it would otherwise increase 
the difficulties of those who will have to conduct the negotia- 
tions for peace, the least possible invidiousness against any 
nation. 

Various policies and devices have been suggested for at- 
taining these ends, such as a system of prohibitions of ex- 
ports or imports, mitigated by licenses, designed to allow 
trade only in such commodities, and with such countries or 
persons, as each Government approved; differential import 
or export duties, designed to penalise or render impossible 
trade in certain commodities with particular countries; the 
establishment of great monopolies of particular trades or 
industries, under more or less governmental control, so as to 
unite all export and import trades in concentrated manage- 
ment. These devices have the capital drawback that they 
afford no guidance as to international policy, and offer no 
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security of attaining the above-mentioned ends. They do not 
ensure to each country the raw materials that are essential 
to it. They do not save the poorest countries from starvation. 
Moreover, they necessarily involve, by each country in turn, 
action of an extremely invidious kind, which must inevitably 
be resented by the countries against which it is to be prac- 
tised. We shall not get peace by threatening that it is to be 
followed by economic war. 

What the situation points to is the imperative necessity 
of the complete abandonment, for a time, of the principle of 
" laisser f aire," and of the adoption of the policy of a deliber- 
ately concerted distribution of the exportable surpluses, as 
regards the several important commodities in which there 
will be a world scarcity, by some international machinery; 
and for the allocation according to needs, in the same way, 
of the available merchant shipping that will be required, and 
so far as necessary, of land transport. There will have to be, 
in fact, a continuation and an extension of La Commission 
Internationale de Ravitaillement that the Allied Govern- 
ments have had to form for the allocation among themselves 
of the available army supplies. This will need to embrace 
all the belligerent countries lately at war, and also all the 
neutrals who will be suffering from the same world-shortage. 
It will be driven to adopt the principle of " priority," that 
is to say, of ensuring first the satisfaction of the most urgent 
primary needs of all the several countries, before proceeding 
to fulfil the less urgent and secondary demands of even the 
richest among them. The exportable surpluses of cereals, for 
instance, must be distributed so that no country needing 
food shall, however much it may be outbid in price, go 
without its appropriate share. The various raw materials 
available for export must not be monopolized by any one 
country or group of countries that might seek to steal a 
march on the others, whatever prices it may be prepared to 
offer to secure this end, but must be allotted with some re- 
gard to the urgency and the extent of the needs of all the 
several countries. The world will imperatively require to 
make its sadly shrunken merchant fleets go where they are 
most needed, not where they might earn most freight; or 
some desperately denuded lands may find themselves al- 
together without either supplies or the means to pay for 
them. 

Thus, it should be an essential item in the Conditions of 
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Peace that, for a period of at least one year or more — 
perhaps for some prescribed period open to be extended 
according to experience — the whole export of certain speci- 
fied commodities (such as cereals, meat, metallic ores, coal, 
hides, oils, rubber, wool, timber and so forth) from any part 
of any territory of the British or any other Government to 
any part of any territory of a foreign Government (thus 
exempting from interference both coast-wise and colonial 
trade as necessarily reserved by each Government to itself) , 
together with all the sea-going merchant shipping, of all the 
belligerent countries, and that of all the neutral countries 
to which it may be possible to extend this provision, (or at 
least all in excess of the quota which each country needs to 
bring its own supplies), should be absolutely under the 
control of an International Commission in which all the 
countries would be represented. This International Com- 
mission would be charged to allocate all the supplies and 
their conveyance, not with a view to making the utmost 
profit, or indeed any profit, but in due regard to the relative 
urgency and degree of the needs of the respective peoples. 
It is interesting to notice that this International Commission 
for Revictualling Europe will become the first organ of the 
League of Nations — or what the Fabian Society calls the 
Supernational Authority — in which this war must find its 
end. Only in this way will the nations of Europe be saved 
from the very imminent peril of actual want, leading to fresh 
revolutionary upheavals. 

Within each country a like plan will have to be adopted. 
None of the belligerent countries, and few even of the 
neutrals, have found it practicable to leave trade free ; all — 
the United States quite rapidly coming into line with the 
rest — have had to control strictly both production and prices, 
to prohibit' not only importing and exporting, but even also 
buying and selling in a whole range of commodities, and to 
intervene directly to assure that each district and each sec- 
tion of the community did not go short. It is already plain 
that these controls cannot be allowed to lapse the day after 
peace is declared. It would be desirable to recognize at once, 
and to prepare our minds for it, that the serious world- 
shortage in foodstuffs, raw materials and shipping will 
necessarily involve the continuance, for an indefinite period 
during peace, of some such governmental trade as we are 
all now experiencing during war. 
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It will, to begin with, necessarily be made a condition 
by the International Commission that will regulate foreign 
trade in the principal foodstuffs and raw materials, and 
also the merchant shipping required for their conveyance, 
that each Government should itself assume the responsi- 
bility for internal allocation. The International Commis- 
sion will plainly not struggle to secure to any country its 
share of some commodity of which it is in dire need, de- 
liberately in order that no person shall go absolutely without, 
unless adequate assurance can be afforded that the very 
precious supply thus conveyed to it shall be properly ap- 
propriated to secure that end. The world is not going to 
bother to send food to Armenia or Belgium, to secure timber 
or potash for the United Kingdom, to keep Italy or Switzer- 
land regularly supplied with coal, to provide Poland with 
wool and Norway with petroleum, without, at the same 
time, getting an assurance that these things are not to be 
permitted to be bought up solely by the rich, to the exclusion 
of the poor and needy. The several Governments will there- 
fore have to make themselves responsible for the importing 
and for the deliberately concerted allocation of the supplies 
thus allotted to them. They will be glad to assume this 
responsibility, whatever the preconceptions of their states- 
men, merely in order to prevent prices from soaring sky high, 
with the inevitably resulting social upheavals. 

As an instance, the British Government has already made 
itself the sole importer of cereals into the British Isles, a 
colossal business ; already it controls every flour mill "in the 
United Kingdom and determines exactly what kind of flour 
is to be made, and at what price it is to be sold; and it has 
definitely fixed the retail price of bread (henceforth not to 
be raised whatever may be the price of wheat in Chicago) 
at eighteen cents per loaf of four pounds. It has had to 
take this action, involving financial dealings to the extent, 
literally, of billions of dollars annually, in order to prevent 
a labor uprising. Similarly, the British Government doles 
out the wool to the manufacturer, and licenses the use of 
timber and steel, strictly according to what it thinks the 
genuine urgency of the private need, and the public interest 
that is served by the proposed use. 

Immediately after the war, the British Government will 
begin — probably acting through the municipalities and other 
local authorities to whom it will lend the capital, and make 
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a considerable free subvention — the construction of anything 
between half a million and one million new cottages for its 
wage-earners in town and country, to the extent possibly of a 
billion dollars or more, in order to remedy, whilst the de- 
mobilisation of the five million soldiers is taking place, the 
present appalling shortage in working class dwellings. At 
the same time it will be necessary to restore the sadly dilapi- 
dated railways and roads to their former efficient state, to 
do a large amount of rebuilding and re-equipping factories 
and to make good deficiencies of schools and other public 
buildings. There will clearly be an extraordinary shortage 
of bricks and building stone, timber, cement, builder's iron- 
work and all housefittings of which the prices, if let alone, 
would go up to fabulous heights. We may accordingly ex- 
pect that all these supplies will continue to be strictly 
allocated by the Government, together with all the building 
trades workmen. The only building allowed will be that in 
which there is a public interest, such as public institutions, 
the means of communication, the instruments of actual 
wealth production and the very urgent rehousing of the 
wage-earners. No " luxury buildings," such as palaces for 
the new millionaires, new hotels or cinema speculations, will 
probably be permitted, however high may be the price offered, 
until the more urgent public needs have been satisfied. And 
much the same is being done, and will continue to be done by 
the Governments of France and Germany, Italy and Aus- 
tria, even, as regards some commodities, Holland and Swit- 
zerland. The United States Government will inevitably go 
the same road. The principle on which the world must act, 
both internationally and within each country, is " No cake 
for anyone until all have bread." 

Sidney Webb. 



